MAN-MADE LANDSCAPE
i
ent reasons might justify the further development of existing
settlements: either the communities are ill-balanced socially
and economically, and need, therefore, some additions in order
to produce a good balance; or they are well balanced but need
some measure of enlargements the reasons for which might be
found outside their own orbit, e.g. the structure of the region
in which they are situated is changing because other communi-
ties are being redeveloped or new ones are coming into being;
or because the transport system is undergoing changes through
extension or diversion of some lines of communication. Whereas
the further development of the latter types may follow similar
lines as those which prevailed hitherto, the former types demand
a more or less drastic break in their structural composition. We
are here concerned with the allocation of land; the problems
and effects of a diversified structure on a balanced community
life will be discussed later. To think first of the smaller towns
as places suitable for further extension should be the obvious
approach to this problem, because the larger towns and cities
need redevelopment, and this will take place, at. least partly,
within their own sphere of influence.
Structural changes produced by new settlements and by the
extension of the existing ones will have a far-reaching influence
on the internal balance of the regions concerned; the space
relation between the various settlements will be considerably
affected, and this fact will have its decisive bearings on the
allocation of land for the different purposes of agricultural and
residential-industrial requirements. The space relation between
settlements should be determined by the social and economic
functions which each of them exerts upon its immediate and
more distant hinterland. While doubts might be justified
regarding a fixed pattern of distance-standards, certain assump-
tions can be made which give at least some clue for a possible
pattern of settlement and, especially in this connection, for the
amount of open country left between the compact settlements.
The following table has been compiled by a Continental scholar,
It should, however, be clearly understood that this table can
give only a very generalised idea of the space relation between
the various types of settlement. Although it should be under-
stood also that it is based on their functional interdependence,
which has, to a certain degree, universal character because the
social and economic services must be relatively similar, even
under different conditions.
If one agrees with these assumptions it is evident that in a
number of cases settlements spaced according to such principles
will take up land which might be of a high agricultural value.
pro tl^e other hand, at the extremes, it would certainly alter the
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